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PREFACE 

Interpreting  the  "New  Context" 

In  late  1992,  the  governing  Progressive  Conservative  Party  of  Alberta  chose  Ralph  Klein  to  be  their 
leader  and  the  Premier  of  Alberta.  Immediately  the  Klein  Government  began  its  "restructuring"  of 
Alberta.  The  number  of  government  departments  was  reduced  through  consolidation.  Cabinet 
committees  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  Standing  Policy  committees  chaired  by  MLAs.  By  the 
time  the  Klein  Government  was  re-elected  in  June  1993,  the  "Klein  Revolution"  was  in  high  gear. 

The  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  Revolution  signalled  an  end  to  "big  government"  in  Alberta. 
The  size,  scope,  and  costs  of  the  public  sector  were  all  diminished.  The  role  of  government  as 
advocate  for  persons  with  disabilities  and  guarantor  of  their  well-being  seemed  to  be  in  question. 

In  response,  the  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities  prepared  a  discussion 
paper,  A  New  Context:  New  Threats,  New  Opportunities  which  was  released  in  February  of  1995. 
That  paper  reviewed  the  context  in  which  the  Klein  Government  had  come  to  power,  outlined  its 
apparent  priorities  and  analyzed  the  resultant  threats  and  opportunities  for  persons  with 
disabilities. 

The  interpretation  and  analysis  of  that  paper  went  essentially  unchallenged.  As  a  follow-up,  the 
Premier's  Council  prepared  and  released  in  December,  1995  a  paper  entitled  A  New  Context,  A 
New  Vision.  The  purpose  of  that  paper  was  to  stimulate  discussion  on  social  and  economic 
policy  in  the  changing  context  of  our  times. 
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Reader  Responses 

That  paper  has  by  now  been  widely  circulated  to  all  Alberta  MLAs,  senior  government 
officials,  advocacy  organizations,  service  providers,  voluntary  associations,  and  private 
companies.  The  response  has  been  highly  favourable.  For  many  readers,  the  paper  seems  to 
have  provided  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  dynamics  shaping  our  Province's  future  and 
captured  the  essence  of  many  of  the  challenges  we  face. 

Through  the  responses  of  some  readers  we  have  been  encouraged  to  "keep  going."  Originally,  the 
Council's  intent  was  to  gather  responses  to  the  discussion  paper,  analyse  common  themes,  and  put 
forward  a  set  of  principles  to  guide  public  policy  in  the  future.  Many  readers,  however,  have 
urged  us  to  release  a  further  paper,  one  which  would  provide  the  following. 

•  Further  interpretation  and  clarification  of  the  Klein  Revolution  in  a  "post-deficit" 
Alberta.  Specifically,  we  have  been  asked  to  interpret  the  Revolution  beyond  its  fiscal 
goals. 

•  Elaboration  of  the  challenges  facing  the  private  and  voluntary  sectors  in  light  of  a 
shrunken  public  sector.  Specifically,  we  have  been  asked  to  outline  how  these  two 
sectors  could  get  started,  i.e.  carrying  out  their  own  restructuring. 

•  Establishing  direction  within  the  four  themes  of^  New  Context,  A  New  Vision,  i.e. 
Competitiveness,  Community,  Health  and  Well-Being,  and  Accountability. 
Specifically,  we  have  been  asked  to  answer  our  own  questions,  i.e.  those  which  appear 
at  the  end  of  each  discussion  of  the  four  papers  within  A  New  Context,  A  New  Vision. 

•  A  definition  of  a  new  vision  of  Alberta  within  the  realities  of  the  new  context. 
Specifically,  we  were  asked  to  give  readers  "something  to  react  to". 
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•    A  declaration  of  principles  which  would  define  what  it  means  to  be  an  Albertan  in  the 
new  context.  Specifically,  we  were  asked  to  elaborate  on  the  renewal  of  roles  for 
individuals,  families,  and  communities. 

Other  reader  responses,  however,  raised  concerns  that  the  Council  was  supporting  the  ideas  and 
initiatives  of  the  Revolution,  many  of  which  seemed  particularly  threatening  to  Albertans  with 
disabilities.  The  Premier's  Council  appreciates  this  concern.  Its  primary  motivation  for  production 
and  release  of  these  discussion  papers  is  to  generate  public  debate  on  the  future  of  our  Province 
and  the  role  of  Albertans  with  disabilities  in  that  fiature. 

New  Discussion  Papers 

To  that  end,  the  Premier's  Council  is  releasing  three  additional  discussion  papers.  Two  of  these 
papers  are  included  herein.  The  first  responds  to  requests  for  further  interpretation  of  the  Klein 
Revolution  and  delineation  of  a  vision  for  the  Province.  The  second  returns  to  the  theme  of 
threats  and  opportunities  raised  in  the  February  1995  paper.  It  also  returns  to  the  imperative  of 
inclusion  in  community  for  Albertans  with  disabilities.  It  reviews  some  of  the  many  challenges 
facing  Alberta's  communities  and  the  difficulties  associated  with  assuring  that  inclusion.  It 
concludes  with  a  discussion  on  the  specific  threats  facing  Albertans  with  disabilities  -  threats 
which  are  clearer  and  therefore  more  ominous  than  they  were  in  February  of  1995. 

The  third  paper,  to  be  released  later  this  summer,  will  offer  recommendations  to  address  the  issues 
raised  in  previous  papers.  Specifically,  it  will  outline  two  priorities  for  the  Klein  Government 
should  it  be  given  a  second  mandate.  The  first  priority  is  delineation  of  a  social  development 
framework.  Such  a  framework  will  link  the  core  values  of  Albertans  to  the  challenges  of  the  21st 
century.  It  will  link  the  needs  of  all  Albertans,  from  children  to  seniors,  to  a  common  set  of 
principles.  These  principles  will  define  "what  it  will  mean  to  be  an  Albertan  in  the  21st  century." 
The  second  priority  addressed  by  this  proposed  paper  is  a  framework  for  community  renewal.  In 
the  next  century,  the  public  sector  will  clearly  do  less  while  the  private  sector  focuses  on  wealth 
creation  and  global  competitiveness.  The  challenge  of  social  responsibility  will  accordingly  and 
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increasingly  fall  on  communities.  Enhancing  the  capacity  of  communities  to  undertake  this 
enhanced  responsibility  is  a  major  challenge  confronting  Alberta. 

Public  Forums 

These  three  new  discussion  papers  will  provide  the  context  for  a  series  of  pubhc  forums  to  be  held 
in  the  fall  of  this  year.  These  forums  will  bring  together  representatives  from  the  private,  public, 
and  voluntary  sectors.  Together  they  will  discuss  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  sector  and 
their  reciprocal  relationships  in  Alberta  in  the  new  millennium.  Collectively,  they  will  be 
challenged  to  define  "what  it  will  mean  to  be  an  Albertan  in  the  21st  century." 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  near  future,  Albertans  will  go  to  the  polls.  Undoubtedly,  health  care  reform  will  generate 
considerable  discussion  and  debate.  However,  most  sectors  of  Alberta's  economy  remain  strong,  the 
deficit  is  retired,  and  revenue  surpluses  are  growing.  The  Government  has  recently  announced 
plans  to  accelerate  retirement  of  the  provincial  debt  and  to  "re-invest"  some  of  its  current  surplus. 

Alberta's  rosy  fiscal  and  economic  picture,  however,  obscures  a  much  more  fundamental  reality  of 
the  Klein  Revolution.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  mandate,  the  Klein  Government  is  at  a  crossroad. 
Much  of  its  agenda  such  as  deficit  elimination,  privatization  of  public  services,  and  divestiture  of 
public  investment  in  private  companies  has  been  accomplished.  However,  the  Revolution's 
restructuring  agenda  is  far  from  finished.  In  pursuit  of  a  reduced  role  for  government,  the  Klein 
Government  has  called  on  the  private  and  voluntary  sectors  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  lives  of 
Albertans.  Government,  the  Premier  has  declared,  will  be  the  last  resort,  not  the  first  resort,  for 
Albertans  in  need.  Despite  this  declaration,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  private  and/or  voluntary 
sectors  are  appreciative,  capable,  or  willing  to  play  such  expanded  roles. 

As  well,  the  Klein  Government  has  aggressively  pursued  structural  reforms  in  public  service 
delivery.  It  has  created  a  variety  of  regional  decision-making  authorities  whose  accountability 
rests  somewhere  between  the  taxpayers  who  use  these  services  and  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  A  new  level  of  government  is  emerging  in  Alberta.  With  it  is  also 
emerging  a  new  definition  of  citizenship,  i.e.  citizenship  associated  with  a  particular  regional 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  individual  Albertans  or  communities  are  appreciative, 
capable,  or  willing  to  support  another  level  of  government  and  public  administration  in  Alberta,  or 
the  related  redefinition  of  their  citizenship. 
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To  this  point,  most  of  the  services  associated  with  the  new  regional  authorities  fall  into  the  realm 
of  social  policy.  To  date,  such  authorities  now  include  those  responsible  for  heahh  care,  children's 
services,  and  services  to  Albertans  who  are  developmentally  disabled.  The  directions  and  priorities 
driving  social  policy  are,  of  course,  currently  under  review  in  Canada.  Health  care,  labour  market 
programs  and  services  to  persons  with  disabilities  are  all  undergoing  a  redefinition  with  regard  to 
federal  and  provincial  roles  and  responsibilities.  The  impact  of  these  reforms  on  social  policy  in 
Alberta  and  particularly  on  the  role  of  regional  authorities  is  not  yet  clear. 

Implications 

It  is  against  the  backdrop  that  the  Klein  Government  will  go  to  the  polls,  likely  sometime  in  1997. 
At  that  time,  the  Government  can  claim  great  success  in  its  fiscal  strategies.  Despite  this  fiscal 
solvency  and  economic  growth,  the  priorities  and  directions  of  social  policy  are  unclear.  Will 
Alberta's  economic  development  strategy  offer  prosperity  to  all  Albertans?  Will  social  policy 
reform  provide  security  for  all  Albertans?  Will  Albertans  with  disabilities  constitute  a  permanent 
underclass?  As  the  Klein  Revolution  plans  for  its  second  mandate,  and  its  first  in  a  post-deficit  era, 
it  seems  timely  to  ponder  the  question: 

Wliat  will  it  mean  to  be  an  Albertan  in  the  21st  Century? 

The  two  discussion  papers  which  follow  explore  this  question. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Need  for  Shared  Understanding,  Common  Vision,  and  Overarching  Values 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  release  of  A  New  Context,  A  New  Vision,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  readership  varied  widely  in  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  many  issues  raised  in  that 
paper.  The  following  realities  also  became  apparent: 

•  The  three  sectors  of  society  -  private,  public,  and  voluntary  -  often  seem  to  have 
"tunnel  vision."  Each  has  its  own  perspective  which  is  often  too  narrow  to  allow 
appreciation  of  the  roles  of  the  other  two. 

•  Each  sector  can  become  preoccupied  with  maintenance  or  expansion  of  its  own 
"turf,"  often  to  the  detriment  of  new  partnerships  between  sectors. 

•  Each  sector  operates  on  a  set  of  assumptions  about  its  own  values,  priorities,  and 
focus  and  a  reciprocal  set  of  assumptions  about  the  other  two  sectors.  Often  these 
assumptions  are  unstated  and  remain  therefore  only  implicit  in  the  attitudes  of  one 
sector  relative  to  another. 

•  Values  within  each  sector  tend  to  be  "sector  specific."  Overarching  values  are  often 
not  discernible.  The  lack  of  such  overarching  values  can  make  social  cohesion 
tenuous. 

Given  these  realities,  the  Premier's  Council  sees  shared  understanding  of  the  Klein  Revolution  as 
only  a  first  step  towards  realizing  a  much  greater  need,  i.e.  the  need  for  a  common  vision  based  on 
overarching  values.  Unless,  and  until,  all  sectors  of  Alberta's  society  can  share  such  a  vision  of 
Alberta's  future,  i.e.  one  anchored  in  shared  values,  a  common  understanding  of  the  Revolution  is 
of  limited  utility. 
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Given  these  realities  the  Premier's  Council  also  came  to  appreciate  the  potential  futility  of  drafting 
a  set  of  principles  to  guide  public  policy  in  Alberta.  Such  a  set  of  principles  has  been  a  goal  of  the 
Premier's  Council  since  it  first  began  analysis  of  our  changing  context  in  1994.  Such  a  set  of 
principles,  however,  will  be  meaningless  unless  all  sectors  of  Alberta's  society  share  the  values 
upon  which  such  a  set  of  principles  would  be  based. 

Contents  of  this  Paper 

This  paper  consequently  begins  with  an  interpretation  of  the  Klein  Revolution  in  an  attempt  to 
build  some  shared  understanding  of  its  impact  beyond  deficit  elimination.  It  then  discusses  the 
origins  of  Alberta's  core  values  and  traditional  definitions  of  responsibility,  both  individual  and 
collective.  It  next  relates  these  core  values  to  the  traditional  definitions  of  community  in  Alberta. 
Such  definitions  of  community  are  vital  for  persons  with  disabilities,  other  disadvantaged 
Albertans,  and  anyone  else  concerned  with  inclusion.  It  then  lays  out  an  approach  to  renewal  of 
community  and  concludes  with  a  vision  of  Alberta  in  the  21st  century. 
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THE  "KLEIN  REVOLUTION"  -  AN 
INTERPRETATION 

The  Revolution 's  Legacy 

Alberta's  deficit  has  been  abolished.  The  attention  of  the  public,  politicians,  media,  and  other 
stakeholders  is  now  focused  on  other  questions.  How  fast  should  the  debt  be  retired?  How  should 
the  budgetary  surplus  be  re-invested?  Should  taxes  be  cut?  Who  should  benefit  from  such  cuts? 

Hopefully,  abolishing  the  deficit  and  the  ensuing  debate  and  discussion  around  questions  of 
taxation  and  expenditure  will  not  obscure  the  other  legacy  of  the  Klein  Revolution,  i.e. 
transformation  of  Alberta's  society,  economy,  and  role  of  government.  That  transformation  is 
profound,  particularly  in  four  areas  -  reducing  the  role  of  government,  enhancing  the  role  of 
markets,  facilitating  wealth  generation,  and  revitalizing  communities. 

Reducing  ttie  Role  of  Government 

The  essence  of  the  Klein  Revolution  is  reduction  of  the  role  of  government.  The  vision  of  Alberta 
inherent  in  the  Revolution  is  one  in  which  the  public  sector  does  less  while  the  private  and 
voluntary  sectors  do  more.  It  is  one  in  which  the  government  assumes  less  responsibility  and 
individuals,  families,  and  communities  assume  more.  It  is  one  in  which  the  omnipresence  of  "big 
governmenf  in  day-to-day  life  gives  way  to  reduced  dependence  of  Albertans  on  government, 
increased  self-reliance,  and  enhanced  interdependence  of  Albertans  within  their  families  and 
communities. 

This  drive  to  replace  dependence  on  government  with  increased  self-reliance  and  enhanced 
interdependence  is  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Income  support  programs  such  as  Social 
Assistance  have  been  "re-tailored"  from  "passive"  to  "active"  approaches,  i.e.  facilitating  training 
and  employment.  Occupational  health  and  safety  has  been  refocused  from  a  regulation  and 
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enforcement  role  on  the  part  of  government  to  partnerships  with  industry  associations  in  standards 
setting  and  certification.  Subsidies  and  grants  to  private  companies  have  been  curtailed. 

Reducing  the  role  of  government  has  inevitably  meant  redefining  the  role  of  government.  The 
preferred  role  of  the  Klein  Government  is  partnership.  Eligible  partners  include  municipalities, 
business  and  industry,  and/or  voluntary  organizations.  Government  acting  alone  is  the  last  resort 
for  the  Klein  Government. 

Enhancing  the  Role  of  Markets 

Reducing  the  role  of  government  in  society  and  the  economy  automatically  implies  enhancing  the 
role  of  markets.  If  governments  do  not  intervene  in  society  through  centralized  allocation  of 
resources,  then  resources  will  necessarily  be  distributed  by  the  marketplace.  Such  distribution  by 
markets  has  been  enhanced  by  the  Revolution. 

The  Klein  Revolution  has  dramatically  enhanced  the  role  of  markets  in  the  provision  of  public 
services.  Privatization  and  devolution  are  removing  government  from  the  delivery  of  public 
services.  Privatization  subjects  such  services  to  market  forces.  Liquor  sales  are  an  example  where 
pricing,  location,  selection,  and  hours  of  service  have  all  been  reshaped  by  market  forces. 
Devolution,  as  exemplified  by  Regional  Health  Authorities,  has  facilitated  responsiveness  of 
services  to  local  and  regional  market  conditions,  i.e.  demand  and  supply  for  particular  services. 
Enhancing  the  responsiveness  of  markets  is  intended  to  increase  the  choices  in  public  services 
available  to  Albertans. 

The  Klein  Revolution  has  also  enhanced  the  role  of  markets  in  the  determination  of  investment 
decisions.  In  a  reversal  of  the  economic  development  strategy  of  the  Lougheed  and  Getty  regimes 
and  in  the  spirit  of  traditional  economic  liberalism,  the  Klein  Government  has  divested  public 
investment  in  private  enterprise.  Instead,  the  "Alberta  Advantage"  of  the  Klein  Government  aims 
at  creating  favourable  market  conditions  for  private  sector  investment  and  its  associated  risk. 
Regulatory  reform  has  accompanied  the  favourable  tax  policies  of  the  Alberta  Advantage. 
Legislation  and  regulation  which  are  intrusive  and  therefore  costly  to  business  and  industry  are 
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under  review  and  candidates  for  reform.  Such  regulatory  reform  is  aimed  at  enhancing  the  market 
conditions  surrounding  investment  and  risk. 

Facilitating  Wealth  Generation 

Facilitating  wealth  generation  is  fundamental  to  the  restructuring  agenda  of  the  Klein 
Government.  Globalization  of  the  world's  economies  dictate  that  Alberta,  with  its  small 
population  must  trade  in  an  increasingly  competitive  world.  Generating  wealth  therefore  means 
much  more  than  production  of  commodities  or  extraction  of  resources.  Wealth  generation 
demands  innovation,  entrepreneurship,  high  productivity,  as  well  as  responsiveness  and 
adaptiveness  to  changing  market  conditions. 

To  this  end,  the  Klein  Revolution  has  created  new  partnerships  typified  by  the  Alberta  Economic 
Development  Authority.  Such  partnerships  enhance  the  Government's  understanding  of  the 
challenges  facing  the  private  sector,  such  as  the  impact  of  environmental  policy,  trade  policy, 
taxation  policy,  labour  relations  legislation,  and  training/education  policy.  Enhanced 
understanding  assumedly  leads  to  enhanced  policy  development. 

This  priority  of  the  Klein  Government's,  i.e.  the  generation  of  wealth,  is  exemplified  by  the 
Premier's  Chairmanship  of  the  Alberta  Economic  Development  Authority  and  by  his  personal 
involvement  in  leading  trade  missions  abroad.  Wealth  generation  in  Alberta  is  dependent  upon 
investment  and  trade  by  the  private  sector  and  the  Klein  Government  has  placed  facilitation  of 
both  among  its  highest  priorities. 

Revitalizing  Communities 

Reducing  the  role  of  government,  enhancing  the  role  of  markets  and  facilitating  wealth  generation 
are  all  linked  to  the  fourth  goal  of  the  Klein  Revolution,  revitalization  of  communities.  The 
Revolution's  preference  for  non-interventionist  government  necessarily  implies  that  communities 
must  be  more  involved  in  planning  and  determination  of  their  own  futures.  If  for  example, 
economic  development  is  not  to  be  centrally  driven  by  the  Province,  then  regions  must  assume 
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responsibility  for  charting  their  own  economic  development  strategy.  If  investment  or  locational 
decisions  of  business  and  industry  are  not  made  by  the  Province,  then  local  or  regional 
entrepreneurs  must  logically  make  the  decisions  which  shape  a  region's  economic  growth. 

Similarly,  in  social  development,  if  "big  government"  does  not  provide  permanent  income  support 
for  the  disadvantaged,  then  communities  must  do  more.  Doing  more  necessarily  means  enhancing 
the  capacity  to  do  more.  As  well,  the  Revolution's  preference  for  markets  as  a  means  of  allocating 
resources  infers  that  local  markets  will  be  revitalized.  Devolution  of  authority  and  privatization  of 
service  delivery,  such  as  in  health  care,  aim  at  stimulation  of  Alberta's  entrepreneurial  culture,  a 
culture  which  some  would  argue  has  been  undermined  by  the  "employee  culture"  of  the  public 
service. 

The  government's  role  in  facilitating  wealth  generation  similarly  links  revitalization  of 
communities.  In  today's  world,  communities  which  are  viable  are  those  which  enjoy 
competitiveness  in  the  marketplace.  Investors,  entrepreneurs,  professionals,  and  residents  all  make 
choices  about  where  they  will  locate.  Communities  which  are  successful  in  recruiting,  developing, 
and  maintaining  those  necessary  human  resources  are  the  communities  which  will  be  viable  in  the 
future. 

Through  economic  development  strategies  such  as  training  and  employment,  the  Alberta 
Government  will  facilitate  wealth  generation  in  Alberta's  communities.  This  facilitation  will  reflect 
the  evolution  of  natural  trading  patterns  within  Alberta's  communities  and  not  the  decisions  of  the 
Alberta  Government  to  build  a  hospital  or  invest  in  a  factory  in  a  particular  region. 

Summary 

From  the  Council's  perspective,  the  goals  of  the  Klein  Revolution  include  reducing  the  role  of 
government,  enhancing  the  role  of  markets,  facilitating  wealth  generation,  and  revitalizing 
communities.  Developing  a  common  vision  for  Alberta  must  obviously  begin  with  a  shared 
understanding  of  these  realities.  However,  the  Revolution  represents  something  more,  a 
significant  shift  in  values  from  those  of  the  two  decades  which  preceded  it.  The  role  of 
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government  in  our  society  has  been  fundamentally  altered  as  a  consequence  of  this  values  shift. 
Market  forces  increasingly  determine  the  allocation  of  resources.  For-profit  service  delivery  is 
increasingly  common.  Appreciating  the  significance  of  this  shift  is  critical  to  building  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  ftiture.  The  analysis  of  Alberta's  core  values  which  follows,  hopefiilly  facilitates 
such  an  appreciation. 
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ALBERTA'S  CORE  VALUES 

The  Pioneer  Legacy 

Alberta's  pioneers  included  people  of  many  national  origins.  They  came  to  Alberta  to  exploit 
opportunities  not  readily  available  to  them  in  their  country  of  origin,  i.e.  opportunities  to  own 
land,  build  a  business,  or  practice  a  trade.  Despite  their  varying  origins  of  class  or  race,  their 
common  denominator  was  their  willingness  to  risk  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  return  for  the 
offer  of  political  equality  and  economic  opportunity. 

Initiative,  willingness  to  risk,  and  self-reliance  were  the  hallmarks  of  these  earliest  citizens  of 
Alberta.  Such  characteristics  became  highly  respected  and  valued  in  Alberta's  culture.  Indeed,  in 
many  ways.  Alberta  is  a  meritocracy,  i.e.  success  awaits  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  achieve 
it.  Distinctions  of  class  or  race  have  generally  not  prohibited  economic  success  or  social  mobility 
in  Alberta.  Unfortunately,  in  some  circumstances,  Alberta's  history  and  culture  do  reflect  the 
realities  of  discrimination  and  prejudice.  But  to  a  large  degree,  initiative,  willingness  to  risk  and 
self-rehance  were  valued  and  respected  regardless  of  social  or  national  origin. 

The  Individual  and  Equality  of  Opportunity 

Alberta's  core  values  have  consequently  always  included  respect  for  the  individual  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  respect  for  the  individual  and  equality  of  opportunity  logically  express 
themselves  through  Albertan's  respect  for  entrepreneurship.  The  entrepreneurial  pursuit  of 
opportunity  well  fits  the  Province's  respect  for  self-rehance,  risk,  and  resilience. 
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Summary 

Alberta's  core  values  surround  the  individual,  equality  of  opportunity  and  entrepreneurship.  These 
values  define  and  shape  social  cohesion  in  Alberta,  i.e.  the  expectations  we  hold  of  each  other  in 
the  day-to-day  functioning  of  society.  These  core  values  and  expectations  flowing  from  them,  in 
turn,  shape  and  reflect  our  definitions  of  community.  Such  definitions  of  community  determine  the 
nature  and  degree  of  inclusion.  This  relationship  between  core  values  and  community  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  explored  in  the  following  discussion. 
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COMMUNITY  IN  ALBERTA 

Core  Values  and  Community 

Alberta's  core  values  around  the  individual,  equality  of  opportunity  and  entrepreneurship  reflect 
and  define  Alberta's  definitions  of  community.  The  expression  of  community  has  several  variants 
but  in  all  cases,  the  individual  is  the  starting  point.  Generally  speaking,  the  individual  is  expected 
to  be,  and  respected  for  being,  self-reliant.  However,  common  circumstances,  e.g.  isolation,  or 
unique  circumstances,  e.g.  illness,  can  underscore  the  reality  of  interdependence  among  even  the 
most  self-reliant  individuals.  At  this  point,  community  in  Alberta  has  traditionally  expressed  itself 
in  the  following  ways. 

The  Cooperative  as  Community 

In  early  Alberta,  community  commonly  expressed  itself  through  the  cooperative.  Cooperatives 
may  become  complex  in  their  operation  but  they  are  simple  in  their  concept  and  represent  several 
realities  about  social  cohesion.  First,  each  member  realizes  that,  no  matter  what  his  degree  of  self- 
reliance,  he  alone  cannot  achieve  what  the  collective,  i.e.  the  cooperative,  can  achieve.  Second, 
the  interests  of  each  of  the  cooperative  members  are  similar.  By  pooling  their  resources,  their 
common  interests  can  be  met.  Third,  the  cooperative  flmctions  on  social  trust,  i.e.  each  member  of 
the  collective  trusts  that  each  other  member  will  honour  the  cooperative  agreement.  Community 
in  this  case  then,  is  expressed  as  an  organized  collective  comprised  of  individuals  who  formally 
acknowledge  their  interdependence. 

Community  and  Caring 

Community  in  Alberta  has  also  traditionally  expressed  itself  in  acts  of  caring.  When  a  member  of  a 
community  was  unable  through  illness  or  injury  to  harvest  his  crop,  his  neighbours  would  pitch  in 
and  do  it  for  him.  Such  acts  of  harvesting  another's  crop  represent  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
If  a  member  of  the  community  is  disadvantaged  by  injury  or  illness,  out  of  a  sense  of  social 
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responsibility,  community  members  will  pitch  in  and  collectively  accomplish  the  task.  Such  acts  of 
social  responsibility  usually  reflected  a  moral  obligation,  e.g.,  the  Christian  concept  of  being  your 
"brother's  keeper." 

Community  as  Voluntary  Association 

Community  in  Alberta  also  expressed  itself  in  voluntary  associations.  Many  of  these  were 
offshoots  of  Church  denominations.  These  voluntary  associations  reflected  several  social  realities. 
First,  they  were  based  upon  a  definition  of  common  membership,  i.e.  a  set  of  shared  values  or 
beliefs.  Second,  they  were  based  upon  the  moral  obligation  inherent  in  those  beliefs  to  be  caring 
to  needy  members  of  the  community.  Third,  they  reflected  the  reality  that  the  ongoing  needs  of 
some  members  of  the  community  exceeded  the  capacity  of  families  or  friends.  The  provision  of 
long  term  care  to  the  aged  by  religious  based  associations  is  a  case  in  point.  Community  in  this 
case  is  expressed  as  organized,  collective  action  expressing  a  group's  moral  obligation  to  serve 
those  in  the  community  who  have  ongoing  needs. 

Community  and  Responsibility 

The  definitions  of  community  in  Alberta  thus  define  both  individual  and  collective  responsibility. 
A  major  expression  of  such  individual  responsibility  is  self-reliance.  Individuals  are  expected  to  be 
self-reliant.  If  self-reliance  is  inadequate  to  the  challenge  at  hand,  then  Albertans  have  traditionally 
acted  collectively.  Such  collective  action  was  demonstrated  either  through  the  formal  organization 
of  the  cooperative,  or  through  informal  organizations  such  as  barn-raising  "bees"  where 
neighbours  assisted  a  farmer  in  construction  of  a  new  barn. 

Where  individuals  face  a  disadvantage  resuhing  from  illness  or  disability,  a  different  value  system 
and  expression  of  community  existed.  The  inability  of  these  individuals  to  be  self-reliant  was  met 
through  expressions  of  social  responsibility  from  the  community.  If  the  disadvantage  was 
temporary,  such  as  a  broken  leg  at  harvest  time,  an  individual  farmer  could  expect  and  receive  the 
community's  assistance  in  harvesting  his  crop.  If  however,  the  disadvantage  was  not  of  such 
temporary  nature,  social  responsibility  could  also  typically  be  exercised  through  services  funded 
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and  delivered  through  voluntary  organizations.  Given  the  strong  Christian  tradition  in  Alberta, 
these  voluntary  organizations  were  often  church  based  and  reflected  a  Christian  obligation  to  be 
charitable. 

Community,  Responsibility,  and  tire  "Oil  Boom  " 

The  "Oil  Boom"  which  hit  Alberta  in  1973-74  transformed  the  Province's  communities  and 
traditional  definitions  of  responsibility.  The  beginning  of  the  "Boom"  coincided  with  the  election 
of  a  new  Premier,  a  new  political  party  to  office,  and  a  broader  wave  of  social  change.  The  new 
Government  of  Peter  Lougheed  soon  found  itself  confronted  with  unprecedented  growth  in 
immigration,  urbanization,  and  cultural  diversity.  In  a  changing  society,  social  responsibility  could 
no  longer  effectively  be  expressed  by  the  voluntary  sector.  Publicly  flinded,  publicly  delivered 
services  necessarily  grew  rapidly. 

The  impact  of  "big  government"  on  self-reliance,  social  responsibility,  and  community  was 
considerable.  As  social  responsibility  shifted  from  the  community  to  government,  personal 
relationships  between  those  delivering  care  and  those  receiving  care  were  largely  severed. 
Professional  care  givers  typically  replaced  family,  friends,  and  volunteers. 

The  charity  of  Albertans,  motivated  by  Christian  obligation  and  expressed  through  both  individual 
and  collective  action,  diminished.  In  its  place,  government  intervention  offered  protection  from 
calamity  and  entitlement  to  public  support.  Where  voluntary  organizations  remained,  roles  and 
purposes  became  largely  centred  on  ftindraising. 

Through  the  1970's  and  80's  "big  government"  would  of  course  continue.  By  1993  Alberta  had 
spent  two  decades  in  metamorphosis.  It  had  entered  the  era  of  the  "Oil  Boom"  in  1973  as  a 
largely  rural,  agrarian,  conservative  society  with  predominantly  European  roots.  By  1993  it  had 
become  a  highly  urban,  cosmopolitan,  liberal  society  whose  members  had  origins  in  all  continents. 
It  had  entered  the  era  with  a  high  value  on  self-reliance  and  a  strong  tradition  of  interdependence. 
At  the  end  of  the  era,  these  values  and  traditions  had  been,  at  best,  made  redundant  and  at  worst, 
obliterated. 
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The  "Oil  Boom"  however  would  leave  Alberta  with  another  legacy,  the  ongoing  stream  of 
revenue  flowing  from  the  oil/gas  sector.  Although  prices  would  fluctuate  in  what  would  seem  to 
be  "boom  and  bust"  cycles,  a  new  fiscal  reality  had  been  established  in  Alberta.  Resource  revenues 
would  permanently  present  Alberta  governments  with  the  option  to  forego  a  sales  tax  and 
maintain  relatively  low  rates  of  personal  income  tax. 

Summary  and  Implications 

Alberta  was  transformed  in  the  two  decades  between  1973  and  1993.  This  transformation 
included  the  restructuring  of  Alberta's  economy,  the  recasting  of  its  society,  and  the  reformulation 
of  its  approach  to  government.  This  transformation  inevitably  eroded  Alberta's  core  values  and  its 
traditional  expressions  of  community. 

Goals  of  the  Klein  Revolution,  e.g.,  reducing  the  role  of  government,  enhancing  the  role  of 
markets,  and  revitalizing  communities  underscore  the  essence  of  the  Revolution,  i.e.  to  reverse  the 
direction,  priorities,  and  impact  of  the  Lougheed/Getty  years.  The  Province  exists  in  a  new 
context  of  economic  and  social  challenges.  Defining  new  directions  and  priorities  is  undoubtedly 
necessary.  However,  such  directions  and  priorities  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the  context  of  the  core 
values  of  Albertans  and  their  traditions  of  community  prior  to  1973.  Specifically,  it  seems  timely 
to  consider  the  following  questions. 

•  Are  Alberta's  pre- 1973  core  values  and  traditions  of  community  relevant  today? 

•  How  do  these  core  values  relate  to  the  Revolution's  redefinition  of  the  responsibilities 
and  accountabilities  of  individuals,  families,  business  and  industry,  and  communities? 

•  Can  these  core  values  and  traditions  of  community  be  renewed  to  fit  the  challenge  of 
the  next  century? 

•  If  communities  are  to  be  revitalized,  upon  which  traditions  can  the  next  century 
appropriately  be  built? 
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The  significance  of  these  questions  underscores  the  challenge  of  the  post-deficit  phase  of  the 
Revolution  i.e.  the  challenge  of  renewal.  This  is  consequently,  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
following  section. 
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A  CHALLENGE  OF  RENEWAL 

The  Need  for  Renewal 

Alberta's  core  values  and  traditional  expressions  of  community  remain  relevant  today. 
Globalization  of  the  economy  with  its  attendant  pressures  of  freer  trade  and  competitiveness 
reward  jurisdictions  whose  people  value  risk,  self-rehance,  initiative,  and  adaptiveness  to  change. 
"Open"  economies,  i.e.  those  highly  dependent  on  investment  and  trade  also  require  social 
cohesion  and  political  stability.  A  positive  business  climate  includes  the  absence  of  social  unrest 
and/or  political  turmoil.  The  situation  in  Quebec  is  surely  a  case  in  point. 

As  the  Revolution  proceeds,  therefore,  Alberta  needs  to  renew  its  core  values  of  respect  for  the 
individual,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  entrepreneurship.  These  are  central  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  competitiveness.  But  Alberta  is  also  challenged  to  renew  its  traditions  of  community. 
How  these  core  values  and  traditions  of  community  are  renewed  is  critical  to  persons  with 
disabilities  and  other  disadvantaged  Albertans. 

Interdependence  versus  Entitlement  and  Obligation 

Similarly,  the  responsibility  Albertans  have  for  one  another  needs  to  be  renewed.  Alberta  has  a 
strong  tradition  of  caring  but  in  the  past  that  caring  was  often  expressed  as  charity.  Charity  can 
demean  its  recipients  and  consequently  contribute  to  exclusion.  Neither  result  is  positive  to 
persons  with  disabilities  or  other  disadvantaged  persons.  The  imagery  of  charity  has  been 
particularly  limiting  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

During  the  era  of  "big  government"  caring  was  sometimes  transformed  into  rights  and 
entitlements,  often  with  no  corresponding  responsibilities.  This  result  is  equally  negative  for 
persons  with  disabilities  and  other  disadvantaged  Albertans.  Like  charity,  entitlement  demeans  the 
recipient.  Entitlement  can  convey  a  special  status  which  precludes  interrelationship  between 
community  members  based  on  reciprocal  rights  and  responsibilities. 
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Revitalization  of  Communities 

Revitalizing  communities  is  a  goal  of  the  Klein  Revolution.  It  is  essential  this  goal  be  secured  if 
renewal  of  Alberta's  core  values  and  traditions  of  community  is  to  succeed.  Revitalization  of 
communities  offers  the  following  benefits: 

•  shared  understanding,  common  vision,  and  overarching  values 

The  common  circumstances  which  define  community  in  either  a  geographical  or 
membership  sense  facilitate  defining  common  ground. 

•  empowerment  of  local  decision-makers 

Such  empowerment  facilitates  expression  of  Alberta's  core  values  around  risk- 
taking,  initiative,  and  innovation. 

•  facilitating  partnerships  between  sectors 

Common  membership,  proximity  and  participation  in  a  community  enable  the 
establishment  of  effective  partnerships  between  the  private,  voluntary,  and  public 
sectors. 

•  strengthening  of  local/regional  markets 

Devolution  of  authority  and  resources  to  local  communities  facilitates  both  the 
expression  of  local  priorities  and  enhances  the  likelihood  of  response  to  these 
priorities. 
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•  facilitating  recasting  the  value  of  equality  of  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  principle  of 
contribution 

Identifying  opportunities  and  alternatives  for  people  to  "make  a  contribution"  is 
obviously  much  easier  at  the  community  level. 

•  enabling  the  renewal  of  the  tradition  of  community  through  the  principles  of 
interdependence 

Defining,  pursuing,  and  appreciating  the  reciprocity  of  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  persons  is  much  more  easily  achieved  at  the  community  level. 

Summary 

Revitalization  of  communities  thus  offers  the  opportunity  to  both  renew  core  values  and 
traditions,  and  to  pursue  a  vision  of  inclusion,  where  community  is  defined  and  demonstrated  by 
"the  membership  of  all."  That  vision  is  the  subject  of  discussion  of  the  next  section. 
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A  NEW  VISION 

Individuals,  Communities,  Government 

The  vision  developed  for  the  Premier's  Council  rests  on  three  cornerstones  -  individuals, 
communities,  and  government.  Each  of  these  cornerstones  interlocks  with  the  other  two  to 
provide  a  strong  and  stable  foundation  for  Alberta  in  the  next  century.  The  characteristics  of  each 
of  these  three  cornerstones  are  as  follows: 

•  Individuals 

In  the  21st  century,  all  Albertans  will  be  recognized,  respected,  and  valued  as  individuals. 
Their  contributions  to  society  will  be  appreciated,  and  communities  and  government  will 
facilitate  realization  of  that  contribution.  Individual  Albertans  will  live  in  interdependence 
with  each  other,  demonstrating  within  their  communities,  mutual  trust  and  support. 
Through  their  work  and  their  voluntary  activities,  Albertans  will  contribute  to  their  own 
well-being  and  that  of  their  communities.  The  contribution  of  individuals  and  the 
acknowledgement  of  their  interdependence  will  be  the  hallmarks  of  Alberta  in  the  21st 
century. 

•  Communities 

In  the  21st  century.  Alberta's  communities,  at  the  local  and  regional  level,  will  provide  the 
primary  forum  in  which  Albertans  express  themselves  in  social,  economic,  and  political 
terms.  Communities  will  determine  their  own  futures  -  defining  their  own  economic 
development  strategies,  establishing  their  particular  priorities  for  social  development  and 
delivering  the  services  needed  by  their  members.  Citizenship  will  be  defined  and  expressed 
at  the  municipal  level,  as  well  as  the  provincial  and  federal  levels.  Local  and/or  regional 
authorities  will  govern  most  aspects  of  the  lives  of  Albertans.  Self-determination  will  be 
the  hallmark  of  Alberta's  communities  in  the  21st  century. 
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•  Government 

If  current  trends  continue,  government  in  the  21st  century  will  be  defined  primarily  at  the 
provincial  and  regional  level.  The  Government  of  Alberta,  as  a  consequence  of 
harmonization  with  the  Federal  Government  and  devolution  of  authority  to  the  Provinces 
will  provide  the  bulk  of  the  legislative  and  policy  framework  under  which  Alberta  is 
governed.  These  legislative  and  policy  frameworks  will  define  core  services  and  provincial 
standards  for  public  services  across  Alberta.  These  legislative  and  policy  frameworks  will 
also  be  enabling,  i.e.  allowing  local  and  regional  communities  to  express  local  needs, 
priorities,  and  preferences.  Devolution  and  decentralization  of  authority  of  the  Province  to 
local  and  regional  communities  will  facilitate  the  empowerment  of  communities  in  defining 
economic  development  and  social  development  strategies. 

Overarching  Values,  Partnerships,  Integration 

The  vision  developed  for  the  Premier's  Council  reflects  three  defining  elements  -  overarching 
values,  partnerships,  and  integration.  Within  any  community  and  across  the  Province  all  Albertans 
will  be  committed  to  an  overarching  set  of  values.  Those  values  will  be  defined  and  expressed  in 
the  form  of  principles.  These  values  transcend  the  particular  interests  of  the  private,  voluntary,  or 
public  sector,  reflecting  a  shared  understanding  of  "the  membership  of  all." 

At  the  level  of  communities,  overarching  values  will  bind  companies,  voluntary  organizations, 
other  institutions,  and  government  in  an  array  of  partnerships.  Cooperation  between  and  among 
the  various  organizations  within  a  community  will  be  commonplace.  The  interdependence  of  all 
sectors  of  society  and  members  of  community  will  be  acknowledged  and  reflected  in  these 
partnerships. 

The  integration  of  economic  policy  and  social  policy  will  also  be  reflected  in  these  community 
partnerships.  Private  companies  will  demonstrate  their  social  responsibility  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  operate.  Social  policy,  as  expressed  through  local  or  regional  delivery  systems  will 
reflect  the  realities  of  a  given  community. 
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Prosperity,  Health,  Human  Resource  Development,  Social  Cohesion  and  Political 
Stability 

The  vision  developed  for  the  Premier's  Council  reflects  several  determinants  of  the  quality  of  life. 
These  determinants  can  be  categorized  as  prosperity,  heahh,  human  resource  development,  social 
cohesion  and  political  stability. 

•  Prosperity 

Alberta  in  the  21st  century  will  be  comprised  of  prosperous  communities  successfully 
competing  in  the  global  economy.  Following  the  lessons  of  the  environmental  movement, 
communities  will  in  economic  terms,  "think  globally,  act  locally."  Global  market  realities 
will  be  integrated  with  the  realities  of  a  community's  economic  potential.  Local  and 
regional  leadership  will  define  and  sustain  cooperative  efforts  in  economic  development. 
Wealth  will  be  both  effectively  generated  and  distributed  across  Alberta  and  to  all 
Albertans.  Provincial  government  departments  will  facilitate  these  efforts  through 
legislative  and  policy  frameworks  and  enabling  approaches  to  regional  development.  Such 
enabling  approaches  will  reflect  the  significance  of  nurturing  local  initiatives,  as  opposed 
to  delivering  provincially  defined  services. 

•  Health 

Alberta  in  the  21st  century  will  feature  "healthy  Albertans  in  healthy  communities."  Health 
will  be  defined  in  an  integrative  sense,  i.e.  including  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and 
spiritual  well-being.  Communities  will  determine  the  appropriate  balance  between 
economic  development,  sustainable  growth,  and  population  health.  Public  policy  at  both 
the  Provincial  and  community  levels  will  be  developed  in  the  context  of  this  balance. 

•  Human  Resource  Development 

Alberta  in  the  21st  century  will  place  a  high  priority  on  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  The 
potential  for  each  Albertan  to  contribute  to  his/her  community  will  be  acknowledged 
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across  Alberta  and  by  all  sectors  -  public,  private,  and  voluntary.  Such  contributions  will 
be  measured  in  terms  other  than  strictly  monetary.  Development  of  this  potential 
contribution  will  be  the  focus  of  Alberta's  human  resource  development  strategy.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Province  and  its  communities  referenced  above  will  be  equitably  shared. 
The  social  determinants  of  health  and  well-being  such  as  employment,  income,  and 
housing  will  be  distributed  through  equitable  access  to  opportunity.  This  equitable  access 
to  opportunity  will  be  reflected  in  the  social  responsibility  role  of  the  private  and  voluntary 
sectors  and  the  protective  role  of  the  public  sector. 

•       Social  Cohesion  and  Political  Stability 

Alberta  in  the  21st  century  will  feature  communities  which  are  socially  cohesive  and 
politically  stable.  This  cohesion  and  stability  will  reflect  an  appreciation  of  Alberta's 
traditions  and  renewal  of  core  values.  Communities  will  feature  strong  partnerships 
between  the  public,  private,  and  voluntary  sectors.  These  partnerships  will  reflect  a  high 
degree  of  social  trust  within  communities  and  a  strong  commitment  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  all.  Albertans  will  demonstrate  commitment  to  the  political  system  by  which  they 
govern  themselves.  They  will  demonstrate  their  beliefs  in  the  economic  system  through 
which  prosperity  is  achieved  and  distributed.  They  will  demonstrate  their  support  for  a 
shared  vision  of  the  future,  mutual  tolerance  for  their  differences,  and  appreciation  of  their 
diversity. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  Challenge  of  Transformation 

In  the  21st  Century,  Alberta  will  be  a  province  transformed.  That  transformation  will  feature 
dramatically  redefined  roles  for  individuals,  communities,  and  government.  The  Klein  Revolution 
marks  both  the  beginning  of  that  transformation,  and  the  ending  of  the  Province  as  it  came  to  be 
defined  after  the  oil  price  "shocks"  of  1973/74.  As  that  transformation  proceeds,  Albertans  will  be 
challenged  to  link  their  core  values  to  new  realities  such  as  the  global  economy.  They  will  be 
invited  to  renew  their  traditions  of  community.  They  will  be  obligated  to  revisit  prevailing 
definitions  of  individual  and  collective  responsibility. 

The  Opportunity  for  Renewal 

Several  opportunities  to  facilitate  this  transformation  currently  present  themselves.  Alberta  is 
developing  a  revised  economic  development  strategy,  an  exercise  which  surely  invites 
incorporation  of  a  new  vision  for  the  Province.  Along  with  the  other  Provinces,  Alberta  is 
engaged  in  discussions  on  social  policy  reform,  a  critical  forum  in  which  to  define  the  principles 
needed  to  guide  public  policy  in  the  21st  century.  And  finally,  with  the  deficit  retired,  and 
economic  growth  continuing,  the  Klein  Revolution  can  shift  its  priorities  around  its  four  major 
goals.  To  date,  the  goals  of  reducing  the  role  of  government,  enhancing  the  role  of  markets,  and 
facilitating  wealth  generation  have  predominated  the  policy  agenda.  In  post-deficit  Alberta,  the 
fourth  goal,  i.e.  revitalizing  communities,  should  receive  increased  attention.  Defining  this 
challenge  of  community  revitalization  is  an  essential  step  in  determining  WItat  it  Will  Mean  to  he 
an  Albertan  in  the  21st  Century. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Disability,  Disadvantage,  and  Social  Policy  Reform 

Previous  discussion  papers  released  by  the  Premier's  Council  focused  on  persons  with  disabilities 
and  other  "disadvantaged  persons."  This  broader  focus  was  taken  where  the  challenges  facing 
persons  with  disabilities  were  shared  by  Albertans  with  other  disadvantages. 

This  discussion  paper  returns  to  a  narrower  focus,  i.e.  on  persons  with  disabilities.  This  reflects  a 
growing  vulnerability  of  persons  with  disabilities,  a  vulnerability  underscored  by  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Federal  Government  of  their  withdrawal  of  involvement  from  services  to 
these  persons.  Alberta's  fiscal  commitment  to  persons  with  disabilities  remains  strong.  However, 
as  social  policy  reform  proceeds  in  Canada,  it  seems  that  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  are  redefining  their  former  roles  in  this  area.  For  persons  with  disabilities,  this  is  an 
ominous  trend.  More  than  ever,  persons  with  disabilities  require  the  acceptance  and  security 
which  goes  with  inclusion  in  community. 

The  paper  has  a  narrower  focus  in  another  regard.  To  this  point,  the  Klein  Government  has 
focused  primarily  on  its  fiscal  and  economic  goals.  In  a  second  mandate,  major  challenges 
emerging  in  social  policy  will  demand  a  response.  How  these  challenges  are  addressed  will 
directly  impact  the  issue  of  inclusion  of  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

Contents  of  this  Paper 

This  paper  consequently  begins  with  a  review  of  the  imperative  of  inclusion  for  persons  with 
disabilities.  It  next  links  recent  gains  in  inclusion  with  the  citizenship  policy  of  government.  It  then 
reviews  the  redefinition  of  citizenship  going  on  in  Alberta.  It  discusses  the  implications  for  this 
redefinition  and  other  shifts  within  the  Klein  Revolution  to  the  challenge  of  social  cohesion  and 
political  stability.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion  on  consolidation  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
related  challenges  facing  the  Klein  Government. 
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COMMUNITY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

The  Imperative  of  Community 

For  persons  with  disabilities,  the  imperative  has  always  been  membership  in  community. 
Whenever  and  wherever  persons  with  disabilities  have  been  excluded  from  the  community  they 
have  suffered.  Such  suffering  has  been  experienced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Segregation  and 
congregation  in  institutions  was  for  many  years  the  preferred  policy  option  by  which  Albertans 
with  disabilities  were  excluded  from  community.  Exclusion  from  community  has  also  been 
expressed  through  confinement  to  one's  home,  a  consequence  of  barriers  to  public  transit  and 
inaccessible  pubhc  places.  It  has  also  been  manifested  in  relegation  to  permanent,  low  socio- 
economic status,  a  consequence  of  barriers  to  training,  education,  and  employment. 

Historically,  such  demonstrations  of  exclusion  typified  the  experience  of  Albertans  with 
disabilities.  However,  in  recent  years,  significant  progress  has  been  achieved.  Institutionalization 
of  persons  with  disabilities  is  no  longer  the  norm  in  Alberta.  Public  buildings  and  facilities  are 
accessible  and  transportation  increasingly  barrier-free.  Selected  employers  have  undertaken 
initiatives  to  increase  the  employment  opportunities  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

Inclusion  as  Citizenship 

Greater  inclusion  of  persons  with  disabilities  within  Alberta's  communities  stems  directly  from  a 
shift  in  public  policy  which  began  in  the  1970's.  That  shift  was  catalyzed  by  two  new  ideas  about 
persons  with  disabilities.  The  first  idea  originated  in  Scandinavia,  the  concept  of  "normalization." 
The  idea  was  a  simple  one,  persons  with  disabilities  are  more  like  "us"  than  unlike  "us."  They  take 
on  the  appearance  of  being  vastly  unlike  us  when  public  policy  and  common  practice  treat  them  in 
abnormal  ways,  e.g.  institutionalization.  Public  policy  and  public  practice  which  is  "normalizing," 
reinforces  the  reality  that  persons  with  disabilities  are  much  more  like  "us,"  than  unlike  "us." 
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The  second  idea  originated  in  the  United  States  within  the  civil  rights  movement.  That  idea  was 
that  citizenship  automatically  bestowed  the  right  to  be  included  in  community,  i.e.  to  have  equal 
access  to  public  transit,  equal  availability  of  public  services  and  government  protection  from 
prejudice  and  discrimination. 

In  the  1970's  advocates  for  persons  with  disabilities  effectively  assumed  the  "minority  group" 
tactics  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  advocated  "normalization."  Up  to  this  point,  public 
policy  towards  persons  with  disabilities  had  its  origins  in  social  policy,  not  citizenship  policy. 
Persons  with  disabilities  were  commonly  seen  as  objects  of  charity,  symbols  of  evil,  society's 
burden  or  perpetual  children.  The  human  rights  movement  defined  a  new  foundation  for  public 
policy,  persons  with  disabilities  were  citizens.  Inclusion  in  community  now  became  a  possibility 
for  persons  with  disabilities,  because  as  citizens  they  had  the  right  to  expect  that  government 
would  facilitate  such  inclusion. 

Such  facilitation  by  government  did  indeed  occur.  The  Federal  Government  introduced 
employment  equity  legislation  in  sectors  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  funded  training/employment 
strategies.  Alberta,  while  not  favouring  legislation  or  regulation  as  policy  options,  established  a 
well-funded  service  system.  Initiatives  of  the  Government  of  Alberta  on  behalf  of  persons  with 
disabilities  enjoyed  high  profile  and  political  support.  Premier  Peter  Lougheed  was  personally 
identified  with  William  Watson  Lodge  while  Premier  Getty  responded  to  Rick  Hansen's  "Man-in- 
Motion"  tour  with  the  creation  of  the  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities. 

Summary 

Over  the  last  20  years,  persons  with  disabilities  became  included  in  communities  because  their 
citizenship  status  required  it.  Their  physical  integration,  i.e.  in  public  transit,  and  social 
integration,  i.e.  workforce  participation,  was  similarly  supported  by  the  concept  of  citizenship. 
But  by  the  mid- 1 990 's  the  Klein  Revolution's  attack  on  the  deficit  and  its  restructuring  agenda 
were  resulting  in  a  redefinition  of  both  the  concept  of  citizenship  and  the  concept  of  community  in 
Alberta.  These  shifts  would  have  significant  implications  for  inclusion  of  persons  with  disabilities. 
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REDEFINING  CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship  and  Federal  Policy 

Throughout  the  1970's  and  1980's  citizenship  was  increasingly  defined  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  social  terms.  Equalizing  opportunity  was  a  primary  role  of  government.  The  rights  of 
aboriginals,  women,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  visible  minorities  to  equitable  representation  in 
the  workforce  became  a  particular  goal  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  achieve  these  goals, 
government  took  an  active  role  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  opportunity.  The  tax  system, 
social  programs,  and  rights  legislation  were  the  primary  tools  by  which  government  ensured  that 
citizenship  was  translated  into  some  reasonable  level  of  socio-economic  status. 

Citizenship  and  the  "Klein  Revolution" 

Such  an  activist  role  for  government  was  generally  foreign  to  Alberta.  In  the  context  of  the 
Revolution,  such  an  activist  role  is  now  even  more  foreign.  The  "ideas"  of  the  Revolution  include 
a  belief  that  markets  are  superior  to  government  in  the  allocation  of  resources.  The  "ideas"  of  the 
Revolution  also  include  a  belief  that  government  intervention  in  the  marketplace  through 
legislation  and  regulation,  i.e.  employment  equity,  minimum  wage,  and  payroll  "taxes",  can  impair 
the  performance  of  labour  markets  specifically,  and  the  economy  generally.  Policy  based  on  such 
ideas  implicitly  shifts  the  definition  of  citizenship  from  a  social  one  to  an  economic  one.  This 
economic  definition  has  evolved  in  two  distinct,  but  related,  ways. 

Citizenship  in  Alberta  -  The  Global  Economy 

Citizenship  in  Alberta  is  currently  being  redefined  by  the  realities  of  the  global  economy.  Alberta, 
a  province  highly  dependent  on  trade  and  investment,  requires  a  high  mobility  of  capital, 
commodities,  technology,  goods,  services,  and  people.  Securing  such  mobility  has  been  a  priority 
of  the  Klein  Revolution.  Alberta's  global  competitiveness  has  been  a  primary  goal. 
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The  focus  of  government  has  thus  shifted.  In  the  1970's  and  80' s  governments  focused  on  both 
wealth  generation  and  wealth  distribution.  Such  redistribution  aimed  at  redressing  regional 
disparities,  balancing  the  "representativeness"  of  different  groups  in  the  workforce  and  offering 
long-term  income  support  and  security  to  disadvantaged  persons.  This  "social"  definition  of 
citizenship  is  not  readily  compatible  with  the  non-interventionist  preference  of  the  Klein 
Government.  The  focus  of  social  policy  under  the  Revolution  has  consequently  shifted.  The 
previous  emphasis  on  redistribution  of  wealth  has  been  balanced  by  an  emphasis  on  aflfordability 
(as  in  the  case  of  health)  and  integration  with  economic  policy  (as  in  the  case  of  income  support 
and  training  for  employment). 

These  shifts  have  significant  implications  for  persons  with  disabilities.  Services  to  such  persons 
become  obvious  targets  when  benefit/cost  "logic"  is  applied  to  the  affordability  challenge.  In  the 
case  of  training  and  employment,  persons  with  disabilities  can  readily  be  excluded  by  the 
perceived  limits  on  their  potential  to  contribute. 

Citizenship  in  Alberta  -  Natural  Trading  Areas 

Citizenship  in  Alberta  is  also  being  redefined  by  the  growing  significance  of  "natural  trading 
areas."  The  Klein  Revolution  has  facilitated  expression  of  the  distinct  nature  of  these  "natural 
trading  areas."  They  were  recognized  as  the  basis  for  creating  17  Regional  Health  Authorities 
(RHAs)  in  1994.  Today,  these  same  boundaries  shape  the  delivery  of  Children's  Services.  These 
authorities  are  governed  by  boards  whose  membership  represents  the  various  interests  comprising 
a  Region.  In  existence  for  just  two  years  in  the  case  of  health,  the  challenges  of  getting  started, 
business  planning,  and  budgeting  have  no  doubt  at  times  seemed  almost  overwhelming  to  these 
boards.  The  fiature  role  of  these  authorities  therefore,  remains  open  to  evolution.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  they  will  increasingly  reflect  expressions  of  regional  differences  and  that  their 
boundaries  will  increasingly  align  with  patterns  of  trade  and  service  delivery. 

To  some  observers,  these  Regional  Authorities  represent  devolution,  a  transfer  of  authority  to  a 
lower  level.  But  to  date,  the  relationship  of  RHAs  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  suggest  they 
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represent  something  other  than  devolution  of  the  Ministry's  authority.  Currently,  "A  Charter  of 
Health"  is  under  consideration  by  which  the  authorities  would  be  required  to  provide  "core" 
services  at  a  provincially  defined  level  or  standard.  This  is  not  unlike  "franchising"  as  each  region 
must  deliver  a  common  range  and  standard  of  service. 

Nevertheless,  two  important  realities  are  clear: 

•  Formalizing  the  boundaries  of  "natural  trading  areas  "  reinforces  their  significance 
as  markets.  The  planning,  management,  and  delivery  of  public  services  will 
increasingly  reflect  this  reality. 

•  Albertans  will,  therefore,  increasingly  be  considered  as  "customers"  of  services 
within  these  regional  "markets.  "  "Core"  services  within  these  markets  will  be 
delivered  by  a  Provincially  "franchised"  service  provider,  e.g.  an  RHA.  "Optional" 
services  will  be  provided  through  local  arrangements. 

Summary  and  Implications 

In  the  Klein  Revolution,  a  primary  role  of  government  is  to  define  and  facilitate  the  citizen's 
appropriate  relationship  with  relevant  markets.  This  role  of  government  is  evident  in  the  context 
of  both  global  and  regional  economies.  Increasingly,  the  Province  becomes  defined  as  17  regional 
markets  for  public  services.  Services  will  vary  from  market  to  market.  Services  required  by  some 
Albertans  may  not  be  available  in  all  17  markets.  Inclusion  for  persons  with  disabilities  will  hence 
be  at  risk  in  some  regions  and  markets.  The  implications  of  these  and  other  trends  of  the 
Revolution  are  examined  in  the  next  section. 
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SOCIAL  COHESION,  POLITICAL  STABILITY 
AND  THE  "KLEIN  REVOLUTION" 

The  "Other"  Alberta  Advantage 

The  shift  in  definition  of  citizenship,  i.e.  from  a  social  to  an  economic  one,  holds  significant 
implications  for  social  cohesion  and  political  stability  in  Alberta.  Historically,  Alberta's  core 
values  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  interdependence  have  led  to  a  high  degree  of  cohesion 
within  Alberta's  society  and  the  communities  of  which  it  is  comprised.  Social  trust,  the  vital 
"glue"  of  any  social  organization,  whether  religious,  economic,  or  political,  has  traditionally  been 
high. 

Alberta  is  also  a  highly  stable  political  community.  It  has  a  tradition  of  one-party  rule:  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  Social  Credit,  Progressive  Conservative.  This  lack  of  party  competitiveness 
and  "left"-"righf'  polarization  contrasts  with  the  other  western  Provinces.  Such  a  high  degree  of 
social  cohesion  and  political  stability  has  long  provided  an  attractive  environment  for  investment 
and  risk.  Appreciation  of  this  "other"  Alberta  Advantage  only  requires  a  quick  look  at  the  case  of 
Quebec. 

A  Non-Interventionist  Philosophy 

Governments  in  Canada  have  traditionally  used  their  taxing  and  spending  powers  to  influence 
economic  development.  The  ability  to  determine  where  a  public  facility,  e.g.  a  college,  prison,  or 
other  institution,  would  be  located  has  long  been  used  to  distribute  wealth  and  employment 
opportunities.  The  ability  to  offer  tax  concessions,  guaranteed  loans,  or  other  subsidies  to 
investors  who  locate  in  particular  locations  has  similarly  been  used. 

The  Klein  Government  has  essentially  adopted  a  "hands  ofP'  approach  to  influencing  such 
locational  decisions.  It  has  shed  public  investment  in  private  enterprise.  The  Alberta  Advantage 
aims  at  attracting  investors  to  Alberta,  but  beyond  that  locational  decisions  are  left  to  the  private 
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sector.  Government's  taxing  and  spending  powers  are  not  used  to  address  regional  disparities. 
The  challenges  and/or  opportunities  surrounding  the  economic  development  of  Alberta's  regions 
will  not  be  addressed  by  these  traditional  policy  options. 

Facilitating  and  Franciiising 

Governments  in  Canada  have  also  traditionally  focused  on  the  realization  of  liberal-democratic 
ideals.  Equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  equality  of  opportunity  are  two  such  ideals.  Such  a 
focus  has  demanded  a  governance  role  for  our  political  leaders,  i.e.  the  overseeing  of  the  entire 
"body  politic."  Such  a  stewardship  role  demanded  consideration  of  the  well-being  of  all  groups  or 
regions  comprising  the  "body  politic"  and  the  degree  of  harmony  between  and  among  such  groups 
or  regions. 

The  Klein  Government  has  not  embraced  this  broad  challenge  of  governance.  It  has  defined  a 
more  limited  role  for  government  and  the  Premier  has  defined  the  public  sector  as  the  sector  of 
"last  resort."  The  Klein  Government's  role  is  defined  as: 

•  Facilitating  other  sectors,  individuals,  families,  and  communities  to  shape  their  own 
destiny. 

•  Franchising  the  delivery  of  "core"  services  to  Provincial  standards. 

This  is  a  much  more  limited  definition  of  government's  role  than  the  governance  model  which 
typified  the  70's  and  80's. 

Integration  of  Social  and  Economic  Policy 

The  Klein  Government  has  placed  a  priority  on  integrating  social  policy  with  economic  policy.  In 
the  area  of  training,  employment,  and  labour  markets  it  has  embraced  an  "active"  strategy. 
However,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  such  an  "active"  strategy  enhances  employment  or  if  it  merely 
enhances  "employability."  It  may  well  be  that  some  people  are  being  trained  for  jobs  which  do  not 
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exist.  Unemployment  and  underemployment,  i.e.  part-time,  casual,  are  increasingly  becoming  the 
norm  for  many  in  today's  labour  market. 

A  training/employment  strategy  in  a  tight  job  market  also  raises  the  issue  of  mobility,  i.e.  how  far 
from  one's  home  community  is  an  unemployed  citizen  expected  to  go  to  secure  employment.  It 
raises  issues  of  increasing  first  the  expectations,  and  then  the  cynicism,  of  those  who  have  been 
encouraged  by  government  policy  to  retrain  in  pursuit  of  a  job  that  does  not  exist  and  a  goal  of 
self-reliance  that  is  not  realized.  Such  cynicism  among  the  unemployed  arising  directly  from 
government  intervention  in  labour  markets  hardly  enhances  social  cohesion  and  political  stability. 
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Summary  and  Implications 

Alberta's  society  has  historically  not  experienced  deep  divisions.  Different  social  groups  have  not 
been  pitted  against  each  other  either  on  regional  or  class  lines.  No  deep  ideological  cleavage 
separates  "haves"  and  "have-nots"  nor  sustains  a  fundamental  left-right  dynamic  in  Alberta's 
political  system.  Continuation  of  this  high  degree  of  social  cohesion  and  political  stability, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Labour  market  polarization,  i.e.  between  high-skill,  high- 
paying  jobs  and  low-skill,  low-paying  jobs,  is  a  significant  challenge  to  North  American 
economies.  The  downsizing  by  large  employers  is  exacerbating  the  "gap"  between  the  employed 
and  the  unemployed.  The  priorities  of  the  Klein  Revolution  potentially  exacerbate  these  gaps  as 
the  Government  commits  itself  to  non-intervention  in  the  economy,  confining  its  role  to 
"franchising"  public  services  and  facilitating  competitiveness. 

The  Klein  Government's  limited  definition  of  its  role  and  resulting  redefinition  of  citizenship  also 
diminishes  much  of  the  basis  upon  which  persons  with  disabilities  have  achieved  inclusion  in 
Alberta's  communities.  The  financial  commitment  of  the  Government  to  persons  with  disabilities 
remains  strong,  but  social  progress  cannot  be  equated  with  public  expenditure.  With  the  Federal 
Government's  announced  intention  to  curtail  its  presence  in  this  area,  Albertans  with  disabilities 
face  "double  jeopardy."  Their  inclusion  in  Alberta's  communities  in  the  new  millennium  could  be 
highly  compromised.  The  Klein  Government's  achievements  may  ultimately  include: 

•  retirement  of  the  deficit; 

•  abolition  of  the  debt; 

•  a  strong  financial  commitment  to  persons  with  disabilities;  and 

•  unintended  relegation  of  persons  with  disabilities  to  the  status  of  a  permanent 
underclass. 
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CONSOLIDATING  "THE  REVOLUTION" 

The  Implicit  Policy  Framework 

The  Klein  Revolution  has  evolved  within  an  implied  three-pronged  policy  framework.  The  first 
prong  focused  on  the  application  of  economic  liberalism  (especially  the  value  of  open  markets)  to 
public  policy.  Government's  role  was  accordingly  defined  as  facilitation  of  the  marketplace 
through  regulatory  reform,  minimizing  taxation,  etc. 

The  second  prong  focused  on  the  "franchising"  of  public  services.  "Core"  services  were  to  be 
delivered  at  core  standards,  by  agents  such  as  regional  authorities.  This  prong  was  sustained  by  a 
commitment  to  "managerialism"  on  the  New  Zealand  model,  i.e.  department  business  plans, 
establishment  of  goals  and  outcomes,  measurement  of  performance  indicators  and  productivity 
improvements.  The  zeal  for  such  improvement  was  to  be  motivated  by  a  performance  based 
compensation  system. 

The  third  prong  delegated  (or  relegated)  customary  responsibilities  of  government  to  individuals, 
families  and  communities  and/or  the  private  and  voluntary  sectors.  However,  beyond  the 
structuring  of  regional  delivery  systems  in  health  and  social  services,  few  initiatives  are  evident  in 
this  area  and  consultation  processes  lacking.  In  comparison,  pursuit  of  the  thrust  to  apply 
economic  liberalism  to  public  policy  was  accompanied  by  high  profile  reviews  in  areas  such  as 
taxation  and  regulation.  The  Alberta  Economic  Development  Authority  (AEDA)  was  established 
to  advise  the  government  on  economic  development  policy.  This  it  has  done,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  advising  on  the  wisdom  of  reducing  taxes  on  business  and  industry. 

There  have  been  no  consultation  processes  equivalent  to  the  taxation  or  regulatory  reform  reviews 
to  determine  the  willingness  or  the  capacity  of  Alberta's  communities,  companies  or  voluntary 
organizations  to  assume  responsibilities  shed  by  the  public  sector.  There  has  not  been  the 
establishment  of  an  "Alberta  Social  Development  Authority,"  i.e.  equivalent  to  the  Alberta 
Economic  Development  Authority,  to  advise  on  public  and  private  policy  impacting  the  quality  of 
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life  of  Albertans.  The  focus  of  the  Alberta  Advantage  on  Alberta's  tax  regime,  rather  than  its 
human  resource  policies,  underscores  the  relative  focus  and  priority  of  the  Klein  Government  to 
date. 

This  poorly  defined  third  prong  of  the  implied  policy  framework  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the 
administrative  management  rigour  accompanying  the  second  prong,  i.e.  the  "franchising"  of  public 
services.  The  zeal  of  "managerialism"  applied  to  the  productivity  of  public  service  delivery  has  not 
been  matched  by  a  commitment  to  enhance  the  "civics"  capacity  of  Alberta's  individuals  and 
communities.  "Civics,"  concerns  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  and  it  is  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  that  have  been  redefined  by  the  Klein  Revolution.  For  example,  the  social 
dimensions  of  citizenship,  such  as  concern  for  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  have  now  shifted 
from  the  Province's  realm  to  that  of  its  regions.  It  is  this  reality  that  individuals,  families, 
communities,  and  the  other  sectors  of  society  need  to  fially  understand.  They  also  need 
implementation  strategies  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  Province  to 
communities  and  regions. 

Summary  and  Implications 

In  its  second  mandate  the  Klein  Government  will  be  challenged  to  consolidate  the  restructuring  it 
undertook  in  its  first  mandate.  Successfijl  consolidation  will  require  action  in  four  distinct  but 
related  areas: 

•  Hiwian  Resource  Strategy  -  the  various  challenges  of  labour  market  polarization, 
unemployment,  regional  disparity,  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth,  aging  of  the 
population,  and  equality  of  opportunity  must  be  met  through  a  Provincial  human 
resource  strategy. 

•  Revitalizing  Communities  -  the  various  challenges  of  integrating  social  policy  with 
economic  policy,  enhancing  the  role  of  the  voluntary  and  private  sectors,  improving 
population  health,  and  facilitating  individuals  and  families  to  greater  self-reliance  must 
be  met  through  coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  stakeholders  within  the  "natural 
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trading  areas"  which  define  the  boundaries  of  the  regional  authorities  taking  shape  in 
Alberta. 

•  Community  Development  -  the  challenges  of  development  of  a  provincial  human 
resource  strategy  and  revitalization  of  communities  requires  development  of  a 
framework  for  community  development  which  integrates  economic  and  social  policy, 
facilitates  communities  to  define  their  own  needs  and  priorities,  and  complements 
provincially  "franchised"  services  with  community-based  initiatives. 

•  Assurance  of  Inclusion  -  the  Klein  Government's  commitment  to  markets  as  resource 
allocators,  limited  role  of  government,  an  economic  definition  of  citizenship,  and 
aflfmity  with  the  private  sector  must  be  balanced  with  a  demonstrated  commitment  by 
the  Government  that  Alberta  in  the  next  century  will  be  inclusive  of  persons  with 
disabilities. 
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NEXT  STEPS 

Social  Development  and  Community  Renewal 

As  referenced  in  the  Preface,  the  Premier's  Council  is  preparing  a  discussion  paper  on  social 
development  and  community  renewal.  This  paper  will  offer  a  framework  to  guide  the 
development  of  social  policy  and  to  define  the  role  of  communities  in  social  responsibility.  The 
Klein  Government  will  undoubtedly  find  itself  under  broad  pressures  to  increase  public  spending 
on  social  programs.  In  the  absence  of  an  overall  social  policy  framework,  appropriate  allocation  of 
social  responsibility  to  individuals,  families,  communities,  and  the  voluntary  and  private  sectors  is 
very  difficult.  Resisting  the  challenge  to  simply  spend  more  will  prove  even  more  difficult. 

Public  Forums 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities  will  be  conducting  a  series  of 
forums,  starting  in  the  autumn  of  1996.  These  forums  will  bring  together  leaders,  decision- 
makers and  policy-makers  from  both  the  private  and  public  sectors  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
implications  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Klein  Revolution. 

They  will  encourage  participants  to  "take  a  step  back",  and  evaluate  the  implications  of  the 
changes  on  their  own  sectors.  The  forums  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  share  insights  with 
other  business  and  political  leaders  about  the  role  which  the  private,  community  and  voluntary 
sectors  can  play  in  Alberta's  future. 

The  forums  will  be  a  first  step  in  raising  awareness  of  the  issues  and  promoting  thoughtful, 
constructive  input  into  the  future.  Their  importance  is  clear  as  the  issues  will  ultimately  affect  all 
Albertans. 

To  assist  the  Council  in  preparing  for  the  planned  public  forums,  the  reader's  responses  are 
invited  to  the  following  questions. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1 .  What  defines  the  balance  between  Provincially  "franchisee!"  services  and  the  "optional" 
services  required  by  some  Albertans?  How  will  optional  services  be  defined?  What  choices 
will  be  available? 

2.  Will  the  proposed  Charter  of  Health  guarantee  Albertans  with  disabilities  the  supports  they 
require  for  inclusion  in  their  communities?  How  will  these  supports  be  defined? 

3.  Does  the  Province  require  a  social  development  strategy  to  complement  its  economic 
development  strategy?  Is  a  structure  comparable  to  the  Alberta  Economic  Development 
Authority  desirable  in  the  area  of  social  policy? 

4.  What  is  the  appropriate  role(s)  of  Regional  Authorities  in  Health,  Children's  Services,  and 
other  areas?  How  do  these  roles  complement  the  roles  of  voluntary  agencies?  How  can  the 
definition  of  these  roles  and  relationships  be  facilitated  at  the  community  level? 
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